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April , 1973 


Mayor  James  W.  Daniels 
City  Hall 

Reidsville,  North  Carolina  27320 
Dear  Mayor  Daniels: 

The  present  contract  (fiscal  year  1972-73)  between  the  City  of 
Reidsvi lie  and  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Natural  and  Economic 
Resources,  Division  of  Community  Services,  states  that  a separate 
report,  or  section  of  a report,  summarizing  population  and  economic 
data  for  Reidsville  shall  be  prepared,,  This  study  shall  include: 

Analysis  of  age,  income,  race,  employment  skills,  education  and 

other  characteristics  of  the  population. 

Past,  present  and  future  populations  of  the  city. 

An  analysis  of  trends  in  employment,  retail  sales,  wholesale 

sales,  and  the  value  added  by  manufacture. 

Recommendations  designed  to  strengthen  the  economy. 

The  statistical  profile  offered  by  the  Population  and  Economy 
Study  can  have  a variety  of  practical  applications.  It  can,  for 
example,  be  used  to  determine  the  future  classroom  needs  of  the  local 
school  district;  or  it  can  be  used  to  anticipate  and  prepare  for  an 
increasing  number  of  elderly  citizens.  Local  businessmen  may  want  to 
use  the  data  to  determine  the  potential  market  strength  for  any  commo- 
dity or  to  perceive  shortcomings  in  overall  retail  growth  and  economic 
viabi lity . 

Industrialists  may  use  the  data  for  analysis  of  the  laborshed, 
regional  wage  structure,  and  skills  available  among  local  workers.  A 
wide  variety  of  other  uses  of  the  data  are  possible  all  of  which  may 
not  have  been  foreseen.  For  this  reason,  some  data  is  presented  and 
not  immediately  used  in  the  ensuing  analyses.  However,  the  purposes 
of  persons  seeking  facts  and  figures  about  Reidsville  may  be  served 
by  the  data  presented,  but  not  immediately  used  herein. 
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Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 
in  2017  with  funding  from 
State  Library  of  North  Carolina 


https://archive.org/details/populationeconomOOreid 


This  profile  is  an  update  of  a similar  study  completed  in 
March,  1963*  In  the  ensuing  decade,  many  factors  have  contributed 
to  dynamic  changes  in  the  demographic  and  economic  make-up  of  the 
city.  To  keep  abreast  of  change  occurring  within  the  city,  and 
to  provide  Reidsville's  citizens  with  the  most  up-to-date  informa- 
tion about  their  city,  this  study  was  undertaken. 

Further,  the  policy  alternatives  and  recommendations  contained 
in  the  text  of  the  study  are  derived  from  an  analysis  of  the 
empirical  data.  Of  course,  the  final  decision  regarding  planning 
management  options  lies  with  you,  the  City  Council,  and  with  the 
general  citizenry.  This  document  can  only  assist  in  making  those 
decisions . 


Respectful ly 


Robert  L.  Keber,  Community  Planner 
Division  of  Community  Services 
Piedmont  Field  Office 
Salisbury,  N.  C*  28144 
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SUMMARY 


POPULATION 


The  1970  population  of  13s636  was  631  persons  (4.4%)  less  than 
the  1960  population.  This  decline  is  not  expected  to  continue.  By 
1980,  the  population  of  Reidsville  should  range  between  15,104  and 
16 ,594. 


The  age  composition  of  the  population  is  changing.  The  number 
of  pre-schoolers  (aged  0=5)  is  declining  while  the  number  of  elderly 
(aged  65,+)  is  rising  sharply.  This  fact  has  important  consequences 
for  school,  recreation,  and  housing  administrators. 

The  racial  composition  of  the  population  is  changing.  In 
1970,  blacks  accounted  for  33.9%  of  the  population.  In  1980,  the 
percentage  should  be  35.3.  The  rise  in  this  percentage  may  be  faster 
than  anticipated  because  of  the  significantly  higher  black  birth  rate 
and  the  higher  percentage  of  black  women  in  the  childbearing  years. 
Further,  the  rate  of  migration  is  lower  among  blacks.  During  the 
decade  of  the  1960's,  the  number  of  whites  living  in  Reidsville 
declined  by  530  persons  (5.6%)  while  the  number  of  blacks  declined  by 
108  persons  (2.3%). 

Relative  to  other  Piedmont  North  Carolina  cities,  the  educa- 
tional attainments  of  Reidsville' s citizens  are  best  described  as 
moderate.  In  several  age  categories,  the  percentage  of  persons 
enrolled  is  lowest  among  all  surveyed  cities  (5  total). 

The  median  school  years  completed  by  white  males  rose  from 
8.4  years  in  1960  to  10.0  years  in  1970.  During  that  same  time 
period,  the  years  completed  by  black  males  rose  from  7.5  years  to  8.5 
years.  For  while  females  the  rise  was  from  9.9  to  10.7  years,  and 
black  females  median  rose  from  7.5  years  to  9.0.  By  this  measure, 
blacks,  especially  black  males,  are  falling  further  behind  their 
white  counterparts. 


ECONOMY 

Relative  to  other  North  Carolina  Piedmont  cities  (five  surveyed) 
Reidsville  had  the  lowest  family  income  ($8,992),  highest  percentage 
of  families  living  under  poverty  levels  (14.6%),  and  highest  percentage 
of  persons  living  under  poverty  levels  (19.1%).  One  of  every  five 
citizens  of  Reidsville  are  defined  as  "poor."  Although  the  median 
family  income  should  reach  $11,028  by  1979,  a large  portion  of  the  gain 
will  be  eroded  by  inflation.  The  most  noteworthy  fact  is  that  by  1979 
the  black  median  family  income  should  reach  90%  of  the  total  community 
income.  The  level  was  66.7%  in  1969. 
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A large  portion  (42.0%)  of  all  workers  in  Reidsville  are  engaged 
in  manufacturing.  A disproportionately  large  portion  of  the  manufactur- 
ing workers  (84.4%)  are  engaged  in  textile  and  tobacco  product  manufac- 
turing. Although  this  percentage  is  down  slightly  during  the  past  20 
years,  the  local  economy  is  still  too  dependent  on  this  narrow  range  of 
employment.  Further,  the  absence  of  gains  in  white  collar  employment 
and  the  low  income  levels  are  characteristics  of  a stable  or  declining 
economy . 


If  present  employment  trends  continue,  the  number  of  female 
workers  will  rise  much  faster  than  the  number  of  male  workers.  In  fact, 
unless  the  number  of  workers  increases  faster  than  predicted,  the  total 
population  projections  will  have  to  be  scaled  downward. 

The  gains  in  retail  sales  (from  $49  million  in  1970  to  $56 
million  in  1972)  are  not  indicative  of  a strong  retailing  sector.  The 
gains  are  less  than  other  North  Carolina  cities  and  can  be  attributed, 
in  large  part,  to  price  risesrather  than  increases  in  sales  volume.-, 
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CHAPTER  1 


POPULATION  COMPOSITION  AND  DEMOGRAPHIC  TRENDS 


POPULATION  GROWTH 

Reidsville  has  traditionally  been  the  most  dynamic  growth  cente 
in  Rockingham  County «,  Although  the  city  was  not  incorporated  until  1873 
--  long  after  such  towns  as  Madison  and  Leaksville  had  incorporated*  --  it 
was  the  largest  town  in  the  county  before  the  turn  of  the  centruy.  This 
explosive  growth  rate  was  particularly  significant  since  it  occurred  in 
the  Reconstruction  South. 

Reidsville5 s history**  can  be  traced  directly  to  1815*  In  that 
year,  Reuben  Reid  and  his  family  settled  along  the  stage  road  linking 
Danville  and  Salisbury,  Reid  built  a house,  a store,  and  a stable  for  the 
coach  horses.  Gradually  a small  settlement  began  to  develop,  and  by  1829 
a post  office  was  established  and  the  village  named  Reidsville*  During 
the  next  few  decades,  the  village  enjoyed  a moderate  growth  rate*  In 
1858,  an  event  occurred  which  was  to  stimulate  population  growth  and  place 
an  indelible  stamp  on  the  future  character  of  the  city*  William  Lindsey 
of  Pittsylvania  County  purchased  a 384  acre  tract  including  Reidsville* 
That  same  year  he  began  manufacturing  tobacco  products  in  the  town.  Al- 
though there  was  no  combat  in  Rockingham  County  during  the  Civil  War,  a 
significant  event  did  occur:  the  construction  in  1864  of  the  rail  link 
from  Danville  to  Greensboro  through  Reidsville*  The  railroad  and  the 
early  start  in  tobacco  product  manufacturing  provided  the  impetus  for 
growth  for  the  next  century 0 Table  1 illustrates  Reidsville5 s growth 
patterns  during  the  20th  Century* 


Table  1 Population  Growth 


Census 

Date 

Population 

Per  Cent 

Change 

1900 

3,262 

1910 

4,828 

+48.0* 

1920 

5,333 

+10.5 

1930 

6,851 

+28,5 

1940 

10,387 

+51.6* 

1950 

11,708 

+12.7 

1960 

14,267 

+21  * 9* 

1970 

13,636 

- 4.4 

Source  : 

U«  S»  Census  of  Populat 

ion,  1970 

*For  example,  Leaksville  and  Wentworth  were  settled  in  1783.  Madison 
dates  from  1818. 

**The  historical  sketch  is  derived  largely  from  Our  Proud  Heritage  by 
Lindsey  Se  Butler,  Bassett  Printing  Co.,  Basset,  Va»,  1971 
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Despite  the  impressive  and  continuous  rise  in  population,  a note 
of  caution  must  be  inserted.  All  figures  in  Table  1 marked  with  an 
asterisk  represent  gains  recorded  primarily  through  annexation  of  surround- 
ing territory o Three  major  annexations  --  January  18,  1901;  March  30,  1931; 
and  December  19,  1959;  --  can  account  for  a significant  portion  of  the  total 
population  gain  of  the  past  70  years.  The  1931  annexation  added  approxi- 
mately 2,500  people  to  the  city  while  the  1959  annexation  added  1,939  per- 
sons e If  normal  population  growth  patterns  were  operative  in  this  segment 
of  the  population,  the  4,439  people  annexed  would  have  grown  to  6,000  persons 
or  almost  one-half  the  total  1970  population. 

Viewed  in  this  context,  the  population  decline  recorded  by  the  1970 
census  (the  first  ever  recorded  for  che  city)  is  not  surprising.  If  the 
population  added  through  annexations  were  subtracted  from  the  1970  popu- 
lation, the  7,636  persons  remaining  would  be  only  11.5%  higher  than  the 
1930  population.  However,  because  of  the  normal  patterns  of  residential 
growth  centered  in  suburbs  surrounding  most  cities  in  North  Carolina, 
annexation  of  these  areas  when  a specified  urban  character  is  attained  and 
when  normal  urban  services  must  be  extended  into  the  area  is  the  most 
feasible  means  of  growth.  Growth  through  annexation  is  the  norm  rather 
than  the  unique. 

The  population  decline  in  Reid svi lie  during  the  Seventies  was 
unprecedented  and  should  be  analyzed  in  further  detail.  The  following 
list  of  factors  contributed  to  a declining  population.  They  are  not  all 
inclusive,  but  they  do  form  a basis  for  understanding  this  decline.  The 
factors  are: 

Shortage  in  the  number  of  multi-family  dwelling  units.  This 
consists  of  apartments,  condominiums  and  town  houses.  This  mode 
of  living  has  quickly  become  one  of  the  most  popular,  especially 
among  the  young  married  couples  and  elderly  retired  persons. 

Large  tracts  of  prime  in- city  and  fringe  area  land  ideal  for 
residential  development  are  undeveloped.  The  Housing  Study  of 
Reidsville,  North  Carolina*  said,  “'Either  these  tracts  are  not 
now  for  sale  or  the  asking  price  is  so  high  that  development 
is  prohibitively  expensive."  (p.7) 

Much  of  the  higher  density  mill  housing  in  the  city  does  not 
create  an  environment  favorable  to  further  residential  growth, 
especially  high  quality  home  building. 


*Eric  Hill  & Associates,  Housing  Study  of  Reidsville,  N.  C„,  Winston- 
Salem,  1970 
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Topographic  problems  in  the  northeast  section  of  the  city  can 
retard  expansion  of  urban  services  into  the  area*  Subsequent 
residential  development  is  likewise  prevented* 

The  city  is  ovexzoned  industrially*  That  is,  unnecessarily 
large  acreage  is  devoted  to  proposed  industrial  use*  The  land 
could  be  placed  in  a more  productive  use,  either  as  a mobile 
home  district  or  as  a general  business  district* 

The  Zoning  Ordinance  does  not  permit  mobile  homes  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  Reidsville  unless  it  is  located  in  a mobile 
home  zoning  district*  This  effectively  excludes  mobile  homes 
from  the  city*  A large  number  of  people  are  also  effectively 
excluded  * 

Reidsville  is  a blue-collar  industrial  city  and  nationally 
residential  preferences  have  been  toward  glamorous,  recreation- 
oriented  cities. 

Several  growth  centers  such  as  the  industrial  park  at  the  old 
airport  are  outside  the  city  limits* 

The  Southern  Railroad  tracks  bisect  the  city  into  two  unequal 
parts*  Although  the  rail  line  is  vital  to  the  economic  health 
of  the  city,  it  does  not  create  a favorable  environment  for 
residential  growth  in  the  heart  of  the  city* 


No  single  factor  is  responsible  for  the  small  decline  in  Reids- 
ville1 s population.  Rather,  the  decline  is  related  to  a variety  of 
complex  factors,  some  of  which  are  uniquely  local  in  character  while 
others  are  tied  to  national  and  historical  trends.  The  decline,  however, 
is  not  expected  to  continue.  Table  2 is  a graphic  presentation  of  the 
projected  growth  for  the  city  during  the  next  forty  years.  The  popula- 
tion projections  are  based  upon  the.  most  up-to-date  population  figures 
available  and  are  projected  according  to  standard  statistical  procedures. 
However,  many  unknown  and  uncontrollable  forces  can  greatly  disrupt  the 
best  predictions*  For  example,  fluctuations  in  the  national  economy 
could  affect  the  local  economic  base;  annexation  of  residential  areas 
would  alter  expectations;  changes  in  some  city  ordinances  may  accelerate 
residential  growth;  or  changes  in  residential  location  preferences  may 
have  an  untold  impact.  Within  these  constraints,  the  projections  are 
offered.  To  partially  account  for  long-term  fluctuations,  a range  of 
projected  populations  is  given,  indicating  a low  and  high  level  of  growth. 
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Table  2 


Population  Pro -ject ions 


25,000 


20,000 


15,000 


1970  1980  1990  2000  2010 


Arithmetic 
Least  Squares 
Geometric 


Year  1980  1990  2000  2010 

Arithmetic  projection  15,104  16,733  18,379  19,711 

Least  squares 

projection  16,594  18,349  20,105  21,860 

Geometric  projection  .16,379  19,937  24,044  27,755 

Source:  Division  of  Community  Services 


The  geometric  projection  is  based  on  an  average  annual  percent- 
age change  in  population  for  the  preceding  40  years*  The  arithmetic 
projection  is  derived  from  the  absolute  mean  population  change  for  each 
decade  of  the  preceding  40  years®  Generally,  the  geometric  projection 
overestimates  the  predictions,  and  with  the  operation  of  the  growth 
stability  factors  mentioned  earlier,  would  not  be  a reliable  measure* 
The  least  squares  projection  is  a curb  which  mathematically  defines 
the  "best  fit  curve"  in  a number  of  points®  Since  the  number  of  points 
would  be  the  arithmetic  and  geometric  projections,  the  least  squares 
projections  approximates  the  average  projected  population®  For  most 
general  purposes,  this  method  would  provide  the  most  satisfactory 
results® 


Once  the  probable  population  is  established,  what  will  the  age 
and  sexual  composition  be?  Such  an  analysis  requires  the  use  of  a cohort 
survival  projection  model®*  The  cohort  survival  rates  are  important  for 
several  reasons  including  (1)  anticipating  the  number  of  school  age 
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*A  cohort  is  any  age  grouping®  For  example,  ages  0 to  4,  5-9,  are  cohorts. 
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children  and  appropriate  school  facilities;  (2)  anticipating  the  size  of 
the  potential  work  force  and  its  breakdown  by  sex;  (3)  anticipating  the 
number  of  elderly  persons  aged  65+  and  their  special  housing  and  recrea- 
tion needs.  The  cohort  survival  chart  (Table  3)  represents  the  percent- 
age of  the  population  in  each  cohort  that  would  be  expected  to  be  found 
at  a specified  future  time.  The  percentage  rather  than  the  absolute 
numbers  is  given  because  the  actual  population  may  differ  from  the  pro- 
jected figure,  but  the  percentage  distribution  may  remain  valid.  For 
example*  if  the  1980  population  is  16*495  (least  squares  projection)*  the 
profile  of  the  TOTAL  citizenry  would  be  as  shown  in  Table  4* 


Table  3 Projected  Population  Distribution  (Per  Cent)  by 


Cohort 

Age 



Total. 

White 

Non- Whi te 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

0-4 

8C  2 

7,2 

8.2 

6,4 

10*1 

11,4 

9.0 

5-9 

7*3 

6,2 

7.0 

5*5 

9,3 

10,5 

8*4 

10-14 

7 * 3 

6*6 

7.7 

5,7 

8.7 

9.1 

8.4 

15-19 

7.7 

6,7 

7.2 

6,2 

9,5 

10.7 

8,6 

20-24 

7,1 

6 , 6 

7,0 

6,3 

8,0 

7*1 

8*7 

25-29 

80 1 

7*7 

8.6 

7,0 

8,9 

10*0 

8.0 

30-34 

5,6 

5.8 

6.4 

5.2 

5.4 

4.1 

6 , 4 

35-  39 

5,5 

5,5 

5 o5 

5,6 

5*5 

5*5 

5*6 

40-44 

4*0 

4.3 

4.4 

4*2 

3.6 

3.0 

4.1 

45-49 

4*5 

4*9 

5*0 

4,9 

3,7 

3*8 

3.6 

50-54 

6,1 

6.7 

6.3 

7,0 

5.0 

4,9 

5*0 

55-59 

6 » 3 

7.0 

7,2 

6.9 

4.9 

5.2 

4.7 

60-64 

6 »4 

7.2 

6 *3 

7,9 

4,8 

5.2 

4,5 

65-69 

5*8 

6 a 2 

5,5 

6,7 

5,1 

4*3 

5*8 

70-74 

4«9 

5.5 

3.4 

7.2 

3.7 

2.9 

4,4 

75-79 

2*8 

3.3 

20  6 

3.8 

1.9 

1.4 

2*3 

80-84 

1.4 

1.5 

0,8 

2. 1 

1.0 

0.8 

1*3 

85  + 

1.0 

1.2 

0.9 

1*4 

0*8 

0.2 

1,3 

Source : 

Division 

Table  4 

of  Community  Services 

Cohort  Survival  Techniques 

Age 

Per  Cent 

Total 

Number  in  Cohort 

0-4 

8.2 

X 

16*594  = 

1*361 

5-9 

7.3 

X 

16*594  = 

1*211 

10-14 

7.3 

X 

16*594  = 

1*211 

15-19 

7.7 

X 

16*594  = 

1*278 

20-24 

etc. 

7.1 

X 

16,594  = 

1*178 

Source : 

Division 

of 

Community  : 

Services 
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c . 

Once  the  age  structure  of  the  total  population  is  determined, 
analysis  of  the  racial  and  sexual,  characteristics  may  follow*  The 
determination  of  trends  in  the  racial  composition  of  the  city's  popula- 
tion is  based  upon  analysis  of  differential  birth  rates  and  propensity 
to  migrate  from  the  city.  In  1971,  the  N.  C*  State  Board  of  Health 
reported  a birth  rate  of  17,4  per  1,000  whites  in  Reidsville,  and  21,4 
per  1,000  non-white  residents,*  Non-white,  birth  rate  is  23%  higher. 
During  the  1970's,  the  net  migration  rates  for  either  race  were  similar, 
therefore  the  percentage  of  the  black  population  will  continually  in- 
crease, albeit  slowly.  Table  5 summarizes  this  trend. 


Table  3 

White  & Non-White  as  a Per  Cent 

of  Total 

Population 

Year 

1950 

1960 

1970 

1980 

1990 

White 

65.2 

66  * 8 

66 . 1 

64.7 

63.3 

Non-whi te 

34*8 

33*2 

33,9 

35.3 

36,7 

Source:  Division  of 

Community 

Services 

This  table  shows  the  past,  present  and  projected  racial  composi- 
tion of  the  city.  The  total  number  of  whites  and  non-whites  can  be 
determined  (as  a percentage  of  the  total  population),  but  the  number  of 
males  and  females  is  not  so  determined*  A determination  of  the  sexual 
composition  of  the  population  requires  the  use  of  historical  data  trend 
analysis.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  Tables  3,  5,  and  6 complement  each 
other.  Table  3 provides  a total  population  profile  by  age  cohorts; 

Table  5 provides  a racial  breakdown;  and  'Table  6 determines  the  sexual 
composition  of  the  population. 


Table  6 Trends  in  the  Male/Female  Ratio 


Number 

1960 

Per  Cent 
of  Racial 
Total 

Number 

1970 

Per  Cent 
of  Racial 

Total 

1980* 

Per  Cent 
of  Racial 
Total 

1990* 

Per  Cent 
of  Racial 
Total 

White  Male  4,556 

47.8 

4,192 

46.6 

45,0 

46 ,0 

White  Female  4,970 

52.2 

4,804 

53.4 

55.0 

54.0 

Non-whif e 

Male  2,270 

Non- white 

47  o 9 

2,126 

45.9 

44.5 

46*0 

Female  2,471 

^Projected 

52,1 

2,507 

54,1 

55*5 

54.0 

Source:  Division 

of  Community 

Services 

, and  U . S . 

Census  of  Population 

*The  terms  "non-white"  and  "black"  will  be  used  interchangeably  in 
this  report  since  the  number  of  other  non- white  is  very  small. 
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The  significant  out-migration  of  white  males  is  apparent  from 
Table  6*  The  out-migration  of  non-white  males  and  white  females  is 
also  apparent,  but  to  a lesser  degree*  The  projections  for  1980  and 
1990  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  an  equilibrium  point  among  the 
sexes  will  be  reached 0 For  Reidsville,  this  point  should  be  reached 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  decade,,  Large  scale  fluctuations  in 
this  ratio  are  not  unknown , but  the  likelihood  of  such  occurrence  is 
small o Smaller  adjustments  will  occur  as  white  wage  earners  move  to 
the  suburbs  leaving  behind  a population  with  a higher  percentage  of 
the  elderly*  mostly  women 0 The  black  male/female  ratio  should  stabilize 
as  the  large  scale  out-migration  of  the  1950 3 s and  1960 8 s ebbs0 

In  summary*  the  projection  of  a future  population  figure  with 
an  age,  race  and  sex  breakdown  requires  the  complementary  use.  of 
Tables  3,  5,  and  6„  Table  2 provides  only  a total  population  projection* 
Although  these  refinements  require  additional  work  by  the  compiler, 
the  results  should  yield  a population  profile  within  acceptable  limits 
of  reliability* 


MIGRATION  TRENDS 

Migration  of  persons  from  any  location  to  another  is  normally 
prompted  either  by  economic  or  educational  reasons*  That  is,  most 
migrants*  move  to  seek  real  or  perceived  financial  gains  or  to  pursue 
some  form  of  higher  education*  In  certain  cohorts,  the  migration  may 
be  initiated  by  need  of  fulfilling  a military  obligation^  and  for  others 
by  a move,  to  a prestigous  suburban  development*  If  the.  natural  popula- 
tion increases  are  ignored,  Reidsvi 1 le 8 s population  would  have  recorded 
significant  losses  if  migration  were,  the  only  consideration*  Since 
the.  preceding  population  projections  anticipate  a population  increase 
during  the  next  decade,  this  trend  is  obviously  expected  to  abate*  What 
factors  led  to  such  an  assumption?  First,  economic  opportunity  for 
blue  collar  and  white  collar  workers  continues  to  be  excellent*  While 
the  national  average  of  unemployment  has  ranged  between  5%  and  6%, 

Reidsvi 1 le 8 s rate  has  been  consistently  under  3 %*  Second,  the  need 
for  students  to  migrate  to  centers  of  higher  education  has  been  signi- 
ficantly lowered  as  Rockingham  County  Community  College  can  offer 
similar  courses  of  study*  Third,  the  elimination  of  the.  military  draft 
will  reduce  the  migration  losses  in  affected  cohorts*  Fourth,  many 
blacks  no  longer  look  to  the  northern  states  as  the  only  region  offering 
racial  equality  and  the  possibility  of  economic  gains*  Finally,  the 
overall  quality  of  life  in  a smaller  city  is  generally  perceived  to  be 
greater  than  that  offered  in  some  congested,  polluted  metropolitan  areas. 
The  small  city  atmosphere  of  Reidsville  thus  assumes  a greater  attractive- 
ness* These  factors,  operating  in  concert,  should  significantly  reduce, 
the  future,  out-migration  of  Reidsville8 s residents®  The  exact  extent  of 


*Migrants  are.  not,  by  definition,  long  distance,  movers.  A cross- town 
or  short  move  to  the  suburbs  would  qualify  a family  or  person  as 
migrants  * 


>.  u 


this  abatement  or  the  impact  of  unforeseen  economic  influences  is 
problematical . For  this  reason,  a range  of  tentative  populations  have 
been  projected  stressing  the  pitfalls  inherent  in  such  predications., 
With  careful  use,  however,  the  projections  can  provide  a realistic 
appraisal  of  future  population  patterns  which  in  turn  can  be  related 
to  pressing  educational,  social  and  physical  needs. 

Growth  policies  officially  adopted  by  the  city  can  influence 
the  extent  and  duration  of  out-migration . In  fact,  the  mitigation  of 
out-migration  can  be  one  of  the  areas  wherein  rational  policies  can 
be  a prominent  factor . Among  the  policies  and  activities  which  might 
be  considered  to  curb  out-migration  and  promote  in-city  development 
are : 


A renter  referral  service  operated  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
could  facilitate  and  simplify  the  search  for  rental  housing. 
Realtors  could  provide  a weekly  list  of  vacancies  to  this 
clearinghouse.  A person  seeking  rental  housing  need  make  only 
one  call  to  the  Chamber  to  be  made  aware  of  all  available 
housing.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  would  receive  a small  per- 
centage of  rental  fees  to  cover  costs  incurred. 

General  Revenue  Sharing  money  could  be  used  to  upgrade  or 
rehabilitate  housing  within  the  city.  This  may  include 
partial  funding  of  the  Reidsville  Housing  Authority's  total 
housing  committment. 

Training  programs  jointly  sponsored  by  the  City  of  Reidsville, 
Rockingham  County  Community  College,  and  local  industries 
could  upgrade  the  educational  and  professional  level  of  local 
industrial  employees.  The  education  section  of  this  chapter 
examines  the  need  for  such  programs. 

Changes  in  the  adopted  land  use  controls,  i.e.,  Zoning  and 
Subdivision  Regulations,  could  facilitate  in-city  development. 
Specifically,  consideration  could  be  given  to  amending  the 
Subdivision  Regulations  to  incorporate  the  Planned  Unit 
Development  concept.  The  Zoning  Ordinance  could  be  amended 
to  permit  single  mobile  homes  in  high  density  residential 
districts.  Either  amendment  could  provide  a means  of  achieving 
optimal  residential  use  of  in-city  land. 

Rockingham  County  should  be  impressed  with  the  need  for  land 
use  controls  in  selected  areas  of  the  county.  By  adopting  and 
enforcing  such  regulations,  the  differential  in  residential 
preference  may  be  erased. 
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AGE  STRUCTURE 


An  individual's  age  is  important  not  only  to  himself,  but  to 
society  as  well.  Generally,  the  people  we  marry,  our  friends  and 
acquaintenances  are  of  similar  ages.  To  the  Reidsville  city  govern- 
ment, however,  the  age  structure  is  seen  in  terms  of  relative  needs. 

Youth  require  schools  and  active  recreational  facilities;  the  middle- 
aged  require  services  to  maintain  a home  and  a transportation  network 
to  get  to  work;  the  elderly  require  specialized  housing  and  medical 
care,  and  passive  recreational  opportunities.  To  the  city  government, 
the  primary  source  of  revenues  to  finance  the  many  city  functions  are 
related  directly  to  the  number  of  working  people  aged  18-65.  These 
cohorts  provide  the  bulk  of  operating  and  capital  improvements  money 
to  the  city  in  the  form  of  property  taxes.  The  present  and  projected  age 
structure  of  the  population  is,  therefore,  of  considerable  concern  to 
the  city.  Table  8 shows  the  age  of  Reidsvi lie's  residents  by  race 
and  sex.  Several  important  trends  are  apparent  in  this  table. 

First,  the  number  of  pre-school  children  (aged  0-5)  is  down 
sharply  from  the  1960  total.  In  I960,  10.7%  of  the  population  (1,530 
persons)  were  5 or  less  years  old.  The  percentage  was  7.7%  (1,045 
persons)  in  1970.  In  other  words,  the  decline  in  these  cohorts  was 
31o7%v  Further,  the  decline  in  the  5-9  cohort  was  22.0%  (from  1,557 
persons  in  1960  to  1,215  in  1970).  The  decline  was  not  racially 
uniform.  The  black  pre-school  decline  was  28,9%  (from  577  children 
in  1960  to  410  in  1970),  while  the  white  decline  was  33.4%  (from  953 
children  in  1960  to  635  children  in  1970). 

The  implications  of  this  trend  are  obvious,  especially  for 
school  administrators.  Unless  significant  in-migration  of  school  age 
children  replenishes  the  losses  which  have  already  occurred,  alter- 
ations in  anticipated  school  needs  are  required.  Furthermore,  in 
1960,  black  pre-schoolers  accounted  for  37.7%  of  the  total  number, 
but  in  1970  this  percentage  increased  to  39.2%.  Now  would  be  the 
appropriate  time  to  prepare  for  any  special  educational  needs 
required  by  this  population. 

A second  trend  apparent  from  Table  8 is  the  continuing  rise 
in  the  number  of  elderly  residents.  Table  8 summarizes  this  trend. 

By  1980,  the  elderly  population  should  increase  an  additional  758 
persons  to  1,813.  This  represents  a 26.4%  increase  compared  to  a 
total  increase  of  21.7%  for  the  city  (using  the  least  squares  popu- 
lation for  1980).  By  1980,  10.9%  of  the  city's  population  will  be 
aged  65  or  over. 
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Table  8 Elderly  Population 


1950 

1960 

1970 

Number  65  years 

676 

1,023 

1,434 

or  older 

Per  cent  of 

total  population 

5.8 

7.2 

10.5 

Source:  Division  of  Community  Services 


Table  8 also  denotes  a continually  rising  median  age.*  In  1950, 
the  median  age  for  all  residents  was  29.0,  rising  to  30.5  in  1960  and 
rising  again  to  32,1  in  1970.  Generally,  this  rise  can  be  attributed  to 
the  declining  number  of  pre-school  children,  and  the  increasing  number  of 
persons  aged  65  and  older.  Other  observations  may  be  less  apparent. 

For  example,  the  median  age  of  the  black  population  is  significantly 
lower  than  the  white  population.  The  median  age  for  white  males  is  8,1 
years  older  than  black  males  (31,6  for  whites  and  23.5  for  blacks).  The 
median  age  for  white  women  is  an  incredible  9.9  years  higher  than  black 
women  (28.4  for  blacks  and  a very  high  38.3  for  whites).  The  implica- 
tions of  this  age  differential  are  obvious, 
ts 

The  percentage  of  women  in  the  childbearing  years  will  be  much 
higher  for  blacks  during  the  next  several  years.  Thus,  the  number  of 
black  pre-schoolers  will  remain  high  or  may  increase.  National  fertility 
rates  show  a major  decline  in  the  white  birth  rate,  and  a smaller  decline 
in  the  black  rate.  If  this  pattern  is  reflected  locally,  the  percentage 

of  blacks  in  the  younger  cohorts  will  continue  to  rise  as  the  white  birth 

rate  declines  faster.  In  1970,  32.5%  of  the  total  population  was  aged  18 

or  younger.  The  white  percentage  was  29.6%,  but  37.9%  of  all  blacks  were 

in  these  cohorts.  In  sum,  the  significantly  younger  black  population 
indicates  a continuing  rise  in  the  percentage  of  black  citizens.  This 
trend  will  be  examined  further  in  the  following  section.  Further,  the 
comparative  white /non -white  migration  ratio  reflects  this  trend.  From 
1960  to  1970,  the  white  population  decreased  530  people,  or  5.5%,  while  the 
black  population  decreased  108  people,  or  2.3%.  In  sum,  the  much  higher 
percentage  of  black  women  in  the  childbearing  years  and  the  ensuing  higher 
rates  of  growth  will  insure  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  black  citizens 
in  Reidsville  will  continually  rise.  This  trend  is  aided  by  the  lower 
propensity  of  blacks  to  migrate  to  surrounding  suburbs. 


*The  median  age  indicates  the  middle  point  of  all  ages.  Half  of  the 
population  are  older,  half  younger.  The  median  age  is  not  the  average 
age. 
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VITAL  STATISTICS 


The  recording  of  Iifess  vital  events  birth  and  death  --  are 
included  in  the  statistical  profile  (Table  9)  provided  by  the  North  Carolina 
State  Board  of  Health.'  The  data  are  presented  in  raw  form;  then,  to  facil- 
itate comparison  with  other  similar  sized  cities,  are  rated  (rate  of  each 
item  per  1000  population)  and  ranked  (38  cities  in  N.  Cs  have  a population 
of  10,000  or  more.  The  rank  is  1 to  38  with  1 a high  rate  and  38  low).  An 
exhaustive  analysis  of  Table  9 is  beyond  the.  scope  of  this  report.  However, 
some  prominent  factors  can  be  garnered  from  the.  data. 

The  natural  increase,  (total  births  less  total  deaths)  of  91/year  in 
1971  would  support  the  thesis  of  a rising  population.  If  this  were  the 
only  factor  operative,  Reidsville“s  population  would  rise  continually  albeit 
slowly.  As  indicated  earlier,  the  nature  of  population  growth  is  compounded 
by  migration  tendencies,  economic  fluctuations,  and  perceptions  of  optimum 
family  size.  However,  a population  surplus  is  being  generated  by  the  resi- 
dent population.  Again,  this  growth  pattern  is  not  racially  uniform.  The 
black  birth  rate  of  21.4/1000  is  22.9 % greater  than  the  white  birth  rate 
of  17.4/1000  population.  This  leads  to  a black  natural  increase  25.8% 
greater  than  the  white  increase.  The,  slight  difference  between  the  birth 
rate  and  natural  increase  among  blacks  is  the  higher  death  rate.  This 
differential  in  the  rate  of  natural  increase  re-emphasizes  the  changing 
racial  patterns  found  in  the.  city 8 s population. 

Several  important  racial  health  differences  are  apparent  from  the 
data,  especially  in  the  occurrence  of  perinatal  deaths.  The  rate  of  black 
fetal  deaths  (dead  at  birth)  is  six  times  higher  than  the  white  rate,  and 
the  neonatal  death  rate,  (death  within  28  days  of  birth)  is  twice,  as  high 
among  blacks.  The  rate  of  occurrence  for  these  events  among  blacks  is 
significantly  higher  than  the.  white  rank.  Further,  the  rate  of  infant 
deaths  (death  under  one  year)  is  also  higher  among  blacks.  Although  the 
data  is  inconclusive  and  may  represent  merely  a one  year  abnormality*,  a 
careful  examination  of  these  disturbing  statistics  should  be  made.  For 
example,  are  these  higher  death  rates  related  to  substandard  housing  or 
a deficient  living  environment?  If  so,  what  corrective  actions  can  the 
city  take?  The  higher  incidence  of  neonatal  and  infant  deaths  among  blacks 
is  indicative  of  a need  for  expanded  health  care,  delivery  services, 
especially  for  post-birth  at-home  care. 


*For  example,  in  1970,  only  one.  year  before,  the  infant  mortality  rate, 
was  50%  higher  among  whites  than  blacks.  However,  the  black  rate  of 
fetal  death  continued  six  times  higher  than  the  white  rate,  but  the 
neonatal  death  rate  was  reversed  with  the  white  rate  being  twice,  the 
black  rate. 
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18.0 

FEMALES 
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11.0 
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9.0 
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NATURAL  INCREASE 

91 
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26.0 
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21.0 
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32.0 
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TOTAL 
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99 
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30.0 

MALES 
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10.0 

16.0 

78 
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21.0 

FEMALES 

119 
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22.0 

77 
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11.0 

42 
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36.0 

4. 

ATTENDANT 

PHYSICIAN  IN  HOSPITAL 

252 

99.  2 

32.0 

154 

99.4 

35.5 

98 

99.  0 

29.0 

PHYSICIAN  NOT  IN  HOSPITAL 

2 

0.8 

3.0 

1 

0.6 

2.0 

1 

1.0 

4.0 

MIDWIFE  AND  OTHER 

0 

0.  0 

26.  5 

0 

0.  0 

22.0 

0 

0.0 

25.0 

5. 

PREMATURE  BIRTHS 

24 

9.4 

21.0 

10 

6.  5 

23.0 

14 

14.1 

18.0 

6. 

OUT  OF  WEDLOCK 

44 

17.3 

17.0 

6 

3.9 

24.0 

38 

38.4 

20.0 

7. 

OCCURRENCE 

TOTAL 

718 

0.7 

30.0 

442 

0.7 

32.0 

276 

1.0 

24.0 

TO  RESIDENTS 

191 

26.6 

27.  0 

102 

23.1 

25.0 

89 

32.2 

28.0 
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TAL  £ INFANT 

MORTAL  ITY 

8. 

PERINATAL  DEATHS 

12 

46.  3 

5.0 
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25.6 
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4.0 

9. 

FETAL  DEATHS 
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32.5 
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ATTENDANT 

PHYSICIAN  IN  HOSPITAL 
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17.5 
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13.5 

PHYSICIAN  NOT  IN  HOSPITAL 
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0.0 

22.  5 

0 

0.  0 

19.  0 

0 

0.0 

20.0 

MIDWIFE  AND  OTHER 

0 

0.0 

21.0 

0 

0.0 

19.0 

0 

0.0 

19.0 

OUT  OF  WEDLOCK 

1 

20.0 

25.0 

0 

0.0 

26.  5 

1 

25.0 

27.0 

10. 

NEONATAL  (UNDER  28  DAYS) 

7 

27.6 

5.0 

3 

19.4 

10.0 

4 

40.4 

4.0 

11. 

POSTNEONATAL  (28  DAYS-1  YR) 

3 

12.1 

7.0 

2 

13.  2 

3.0 

1 

10.5 

19.0 

12. 

INFANT  DEATHS  (UNDER  1 YEAR) 

10 

39.4 

2.0 

5 

32. 3 

4.0 

5 

50.5 

9.  0 

0 E 

A T H S (EXCLUDING  FETALS) 

13. 

TOTAL 

163 

12.0 

7.0 

100 

11.2 

10.0 

63 

13.6 

11.0 

MALES 

91 

14.5 

8.0 

58 

14.0 

7.0 

33 

15.6 

13.0 

FEMALES 

72 

9.9 

10.0 

42 

8.  8 

13.0 

30 

11.9 

9.0 

14. 

AGE 

0-4  YFARS 

11 

11.2 

4.0 

5 

8.4 

6.  0 

6 

15.4 

9.  0 

5-14 

3 

1.2 

4.0 

2 

1.4 

3.0 

1 

1.0 

13.0 

15-24 

3 

1.4 

18.0 

2 

1.5 

8.  0 

l 

1.2 

23.0 

25-34 

1 

0.7 

36.0 

1 

1.1 

23.0 

0 

0.0 

36.0 

35-44 

8 

5.  2 

15.0 

2 

1.9 

34.  0 

6 

12.8 

8.0 

45-54 

19 

10.  5 

12.0 

15 

11.7 

1.0 

4 

7.7 

36.0 

55-64 

28 

16.7 

31 .0 

17 

14.2 

30.0 

11 

23.3 

29.0 

65  + 

90 

60.6 

14.0 

56 

54.  A 

21.0 

34 

74.9 

7.0 

15. 

PLACE  OF  DEATH 

HOSPITAL 

109 

66.  9 

8.0 

65 

65.0 

1 5.0 

44 

69.8 

7.0 

OTHER  INSTITUTION 

18 

11.0 

27.0 

12 

12.0 

28.0 

6 

9.  5 

25.0 

HOME  OP  NON- INSTI TUTION 

36 

22.1 

28.0 

23 

23.  0 

18.0 

13 

20.6 

30.0 

16. 

OCCURRENCE 

TOTAL 

345 

0.  8 

23.0 

235 

0.7 

27.  0 

110 

0.  9 

19.0 

TO  RESIDENTS 

122 

35.4 

29.0 

68 

28.9 

33.0 

54 

49.1 

25.0 

' 
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Referring  to  Table  9: 


All  rates  are  per  1000  population 

Rank  is  1 to  38;  1 high,  38  low* 

The  population  is  that  estimated  on  July  1,  1971 « Occurrence 
births  refers  to  the  live  births  occurring  in  an  area  as  a percentage 
of  total  live  births  occurring  in  the  state.  Live  births  occurring  in 
the  area  to  residents  of  the  area  are  shown  as  a percentage  of  the 
total  live  births  occurring  in  the  area. 

Perinatal  deaths  are  the  sum  of  registered  fetal  deaths  and 
neonatal  deaths.  Fetal  deaths  are  death  at  birth;  neonatal  are  deaths 
within  28  days  of  birth. 

Age  at  death  is  based  on  reported  age  in  completed  years  as  of 
the  last  birthday. 

Occurrence  deaths  are  deaths  in  an  area  shown  as  a percentage 
of  deaths  occurring  in  the  state.  Deaths  occurring  in  the  area  to 
residents  of  the  area  are  shown  as  a percentage  of  the  total  deaths 
occurring  in  the  area. 
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EDUCATION 


Since  graduates'  of  the  Reidsville  school  system  will  be  competing 
with  other  graduates  from  throughout  the  region , a comparative  analysis 
of  educational  attainments  achieved  at  similar  Piedmont  industrial  cities 
can  be  the  most  enlightening  analytical  procedure,,  Table  10  summarizes  a 
variety  of  data  for  Reidsville,  Thomasvilie,  Lexington,  Salisbury,  and 
She 1 by  * 


Table  10 Comparative  Educational  Attainments 

Per  Cent  of 
Cohort 


Enrollment  Reidsville  Thomasville 

Lexington 

She lby 

Salisbury 

3-4 

7 »6(2) 

8.8(3) 

15.5(5) 

7.5(1) 

11.7(4) 

5-6 

49.1(2) 

48.2(1) 

73.1(5) 

50.1(3) 

63.2(4) 

7-13 

94.2(4) 

94.1(3) 

93.8(2) 

95.9(5) 

93.4(1) 

14-15 

83.4(1) 

99.9(5) 

93.8(4) 

90.9(2) 

91.9(3) 

16-17 

75.9(2) 

79.0(3) 

87.2(5) 

75.7(1) 

80.4(4) 

18-19 

42.6(1) 

48.2(4) 

45.3(2) 

48.1(3) 

63.7(5) 

Median  school  years 

completed , 

Male 

10.0(3) 

9.4(1) 

9.6(2) 

10.6(4) 

10.9(5) 

Female 

10.7(3) 

9.6(1) 

10.4(2) 

10.9(4) 

11.4(5) 

Per  cent  high  school 
graduate,  25  or  older. 

Male 

34.4(3) 

27.2(1) 

31.1(2) 

36.8(4) 

40.9(5) 

Female 

38.2(3) 

26.8(1) 

36.1(2) 

39.1(4) 

45.0(5) 

Per  cent  no  high 
school , 

Male,  20-49 

25.6(3) 

32.6(5) 

29.6(4) 

21.7(2) 

16.4(1) 

Female,  15-44 

15.8(3) 

24.3(5) 

17.7(4) 

14.7(2) 

10.5(1) 

Per  cent  1 or  more 

years  college, 
Male  20-49 

22.8(3) 

14.8(1) 

21.4(2) 

24.9(4) 

37.3(5) 

Female,  15-44 

17.0(2) 

12.8(1) 

18.5(4) 

18.2(3) 

31.4(5) 

Per  pupil  expend i 
ture  from  local 

- 

funds 

$123,10(3) 

117.54(1) 

121.53(4) 

159.82(5) 

148.68(4) 

The  rank  of  each 

variable  is 

shewn  in  parentheses.  < 

One  (1)  is  the 

lowest 

incidence  or  percentage;  five 

( 5 ) is  the 

highest . 

Source  : Census  o 

f Population 

, 1970,  and 

Division  of 

Community  Services 
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Of  the  five  cities  surveyed,  Reidsville  had: 

the  lowest  percentage  of  14-15  year  old  persons  enrolled 
in  school 

the  lowest  percentage  of  18-19  year  old  persons  enrolled 
in  school 

not  attained  the  highest  rank  in  any  category 
a consistently  average  score  in  all  other  categories * 

The  industrial  character  of  the  city  is  apparent  in  the  educational  profile*. 
The  drop  in  enrollment  percentages  from  the  14-15  cohort  to  the  16-17  cohort 
can  be  attributed  to  the  drop-out  rate  at  the  legally  minimum  age  of  16 „ 
Reidsville8 s enrollment  of  16-17  year  old  persons  is  near  the  bottom  of  the 
scale j and  the  drop  would  have  been  more  significant  if  more  of  the  14-15 
year  old  persons  had  been  enrolled  in  the  school  system*  Further,  the  per- 
centage of  persons  with  some  college  experience  or  persons  with  a college 
degree  is  relatively  small,,  The  availability  of  unskilled  jobs  to  absorb 
the  school  drop-outs,  and  the  relative  unavailability  of  professional  white 
collar  work  are  reflected  in  these  figures * 

The  general  out-migration  of  the  better  educated  segments  of  the 
population  is  commonplace*  Since  income  is  usually  tied  directly  to  edu- 
cation, the  propensity  to  move  into  higher  quality  suburban  subdivisions 
is  greater  among  this  group*  Again,  this  selective  out-migration  lowers  the 
overall  education  attainment  levels  of  the  in-city  population  and  is  a factor 
in  the  statistical,  profile* 

Table  10  also  indicates  the  universal  underuse  of  the  female  work 
force*  In  each  city  surveyed,  the  median  school  years  completed  by  females 
is  higher  than  the  male  achievement,  yet  the  percentages  of  college-educated 
males  is  everywhere  higher*  In  other  words,  because  of  societal  norms,  a 
much  smaller  percentage  of  female  high  school  graduates  go  on  to  college* 
Obviously,  a concerted  effort  should  be  made  to  introduce  the  advantages  of 
higher  education  to  female  graduates*  This  effort  is  now  especially  appro- 
priate as  the  number  of  female  (and  male)  high  school  graduates  rises*  In 
1960,  the  median  school  years  completed  for  males  over  25  years  old  was  8*1, 
rising  to  9*4  school  years  in  1970*  For  females  in  the  same  age  category, 
the  median  school  years  completed  rose  from  8.7  in  1960  to  9*6  in  1970* 

Table  11  summarizes  this  rise  and  compares  the  white-non-white  gains. 


1960 

1970 

All  males,  25  or  older 

8.4 

10*0 

All  females,  25  or  older 

9*9 

10.7 

Non -white  males  25  or  older 

7*5* 

8*5 

Non- white  females  25  or  older 

7 . 5* 

9*0 

*The  7*5  years  is  an  average  for  males  and  females.  The  1960 
census  of  population,  unlike  the  1970  census,  did  not  provide 
a breakdown  by  sex* 

Source:  Division  of  Community  Services,  and  U*  S*  Census 

of  Population 
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Although  the  education  gap  between  white  and  non- white  females 
has  diminished  (from  2,9  years  in  1960  to  1.7  years  in  1970),  the  gap  in 
the  male  achievement  has  been  broadened  (rising  from  0.9  years  in  1960 
to  1.5  years  in  1970).  This  fact  is  not  indicative  of  a smaller  high 
school  completion  rath  among  blacks;  rather  it  indicates  a greater 
propensity  to  out-migration  by  blacks  having  a high  school  education. 

The  census  data  is  based  solely  on  persons  present  in  a community  April 
1 of  the  census  years.  Those  high  school  graduates  who  out-migrate  are 
tabulated  at  their  destination. 
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CHAPTER  2 


LOCAL  ECONOMIC  TRENDS 


This  chapter  is  concerned  with  the  economic  health  of  the 
Reidsville  area0  In  a complex,  highly  interrelated  technological  society, 
the  individual  societal  components  are  woven  together  into  an  intricate 
mosaic  of  interdependencies,,  When  one  portion  of  the  structure  is 
affected  --  either  positively  or  negatively  --  other  portions  must  react 
to  varying  degrees,.  Thus,  employment  and  economic  trends  are  closely 
interwoven  both  with  each  other  and  with  local  income  measures * The 
quality  of  housing,  in  turn,  is  dependent  upon  the  income  of  the  home- 
owner«  This  chapter  separates  the  various  components  for  statistical 
analysis  only*  Complex  realities,  however,  underlie  this  simplification,, 


INCOME 

During  the  past  20  years,  income  levels  have  risen  for  Reids- 
ville,  the  state  and  the  nation * However,  a rise  in  monetary  income 
taken  by  itself  is  not  an  accurate  indicator  of  economic  well-beings 
For  instance,  the  rise  in  monetary  income  can  be  severely  debilitated 
by  inflation  or  the  distribution  of  total  community  income  can  be  grossly 
distorted  by  pockets  of  severe  poverty  or  luxurious  wealths  To  the  City 
of  Reidsville,  the  status  of  income  levels  and  the  distribution  of  this 
income,  is  a vital  factor  in  sound  fiscal  plannings  Further,  the  income 
levels  also  reflect  the  viability  of  the  local  economic  base,  another 
important  influence  on  city  revenues  and  expend! tures * Table  12  com- 
pares the  income  levels  and  distribution  for  Reidsville  through  three 
census  periods ** 

Several  important  observations  can  be  made  from  this  table* 

First,  the  distribution  of  income  throughout  the  resident  population  is 
becoming  more  equitable*  In  1949,  the  bottom  one- third  of  the  income 
classes  contained  50*8%  of  the  total  population,  yet  in  1959  this  per- 
centage was  reduced  to  36*9%.  Similarly,  the  number  of  people  in  the 
upper  one-chird  of  the  income  classes  has  continually  risen*  However, 
these  observations  of  relative  improvement  must  be  tempered  by  placing 
them  in  proper  context*  Since  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  has 
been  eroded  by  inflation,  the  bottom  one-third  are  "poorer"  now  then 
their  counterparts  were  in  1949*  Similarly,  the  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  middle  and  upper  portions  of  the  distribution  chart  would  not  be 
as  great  if  dollars  of  constant  value  were  used  as  a measurement*  The 

^Income  levels  are  surveyed  the  year  before  the  general  population 
census*  However,  they  are  reported  with  the  population  data. 
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concept  of  constant  dollars  is  of  key 

importance 

0 

Table  12  Family  Income 

Distribution 

by  Per  Cent 

of  Total  Number 

of  Families 

Classes  of 

1969 

1969 

Income 

1949  ‘ 

1959 

All  Families 

Non- White 

Under  $1,000 

14*3 

6*7 

2.5 

2.0 

1,000-1,999 

15.4 

8.2 

3*3 

5*4 

2,000-2,999 

21*1 

10.1 

5.3 

6.5 

3,000-3,999 

14e9 

11*9 

8*3 

16.9 

4,000-4,999 

12*0 

13.9 

7*7 

14.7 

5,000-5,999 

9*0 

12.4 

8*0 

8*6 

6,000-6,999 

2.6 

9*6 

4*9 

6.7 

7 , 000- 9 s 999 

2.6 

10,000  or  more 

1.6 

7,000-7,999 

8*3 

7*7 

9.6 

Not  reported 

6*1 

8,000-8,999 

5*9 

8.4 

8.4 

9,000-9,999 

3*6 

9.4 

6*3 

10,000-24,999 

8*2 

33*0 

14.7 

25,000  or  more 

1.2 

1.5 

Median  Family 
Income 

$2,750 

$6,116 

$8,269 

$5,520 

Source:  U.  S. 

Census  o 

f Population, 

1950,  1960, 

1970 

Although  the  dollar  income  of  families  has  consistently  risen, 
has  the  families’  purchasing  power  also  risen?  In  other  words,  has  infla- 
tion so  reduced  the  purchasing  power  of  income,  that  the  median  family  income 
of  $8,269  in  1969  buys  no  more  than  the  $2,750  did  in  1949?  To  make  a 

realistic  comparison,  the  dollar  income  must  be  converted  to  a constant 

standard o The  U*  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  determined  that  the 
year  1967  best  serves  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  a constant  standard* 

Diagram  2 illustrates  the  rise  in  actual  median  family  income  and  the 

corresponding  rise  in  constant  dollar  income*  The  constant  dollar  figure 
best  determines  the  actual  purchasing  power  of  a family’s  income*  In 
1959,  the  true  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  was  114%  of  the  1967  figure. 

In  1969,  the  purchasing  power  fell  to  91%  of  the  1967  value,  and  will 
probably  drop  to  65%  in  1979*  Further,  from  1959  to  1969,  the  actual 
rise  in  median  family  income  was  35*2%  ($2,153),  but  the  purchasing  power 
grew  only  7*9%  ($553)*  The  1969-79  projections  show  a rise  in  the  median 
family  income  of  33*4%  ($2,759),  but  a 24.9%  ($1,837)  rise  in  the  constant 
purchasing  power*  In  other  words,  in  Reidsville  as  in  all  other  parts  of 
the  nation,  the  gap  between  dollar  face  value  and  purchasing  power  is  wide 
and  getting  wider*  Proper  money  management  will  pose  a problem  for  many 
of  Reidsville’ s residents. 

The  dilemma  facing  the  black  residents  of  the  city  is  even  more 
formidable.  In  1969,  the  per  capita  income  of  black  residents  in  Reids- 
ville was  58%  of  all  residents  ($1,661  for  non-whites  compared  to  $2,681 
for  the  city  as  a whole).  The  1969  median  family  income  for  blacks  was 
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66.7%  of  the  community wide  figure  ($5,520  for  black  families  and  $8,269 
for  the  city  as  a whole).  In  1959,  however,  the  black  median  family 
income  was  only  48,3%  of  the  total  community  family  income  ($2,956  for 
black  families  and  $6,116  for  all  families).  By  1979,  the  black  family 
income  should  be  90%  of  the  total  community  income.  The  income  gap 
between  whites  and  blacks  is  rapidly  diminishing. 


Diagram  1 Actual  versus  Constant  Dollar  Income 

$12,000  t 


Actual  rise  in  median  family  income 
Rise  in  purchasing  power 


POVERTY 

Poverty  is  relative.  Regardless  of  the  family  or  individual 
income  levels  prevalent  in  the  city,  the  lowest  strata  are  defined  as 
low  income.  The  income  data  used  in  this  report  were  obtained  primarily 
from  the  U.  S.  Census  of  Population,  The  definition  of  poverty  used 
herein  is  also  that  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  "At  the  core  of 
this  definition  of  poverty  is  a nutritionally  adequate  food  plan  designed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  emergency  or  temporary  use  when 
funds  are  low.  The  index  allows  for  differences  in  the  cost  of  living 
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between  farm  and  nonfarm  families  by  setting  the  poverty  threshholds 
for  farm  families  at  85%  of  the  corresponding  levels  for  nonfarm  f ami lies • 
The  poverty  income  cutoffs  are  revised  annually  to  allow  for  changes  in 
the  cost  of  living  as  reflected  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  #,1  In  1969, 
the  poverty  threshholds  ranged: 


Size  of  Family 

A 1 1 unrelated  individuals 

Under  65  years 

65  years  and  over 

All  families 

Two  persons 

Head  under  65  years 

Head  65  years  and  over 

Three  persons 

Four  persons 

Five  persons 

Six  persons 

Seven  persons 


Total  Nonfarm 
Poverty  Threshhold 

$1 , 840 
1 j 893 
1,757 
3,410 
2,383 
2,458 
2,214 
2,924 
3,743 
4,415 
4,958 
6,101 


Using  this  criteria  places  544  families  ( 1 4 0 6%  of  the  total) 
representing  2,602  persons  (19*2%  of  the  total)  below  the  poverty  thresh- 
hoido  However,  of  the  males  heading  these  families*  75*6 % are  in  the 
labor  force  and  only  16*9%  receive  public  assistance,  income*  Obviously, 
the  head  of  the  household  is  working,  but  not  making  enough  money  to 
escape  the  realm  of  poverty o The  average  income  deficit  (difference 
between  actual  income  and  poverty  threshhold  for  family  size)  is  $1,217* 

Table  13  compares  vital  income  and  poverty  statistics  for  Reidsville  and 
four  other  Piedmont  North  Carolina  cities*  The  ranking  criteria  exposes 
several  important  statistics* 

First,  relative  to  other  similar- sized  Piedmont  cities,  Reids- 
ville8 s income  figures  do  not  fare  very  well*  Of  the  five  cities  surveyed, 
Reidsville  had: 

— lowest  family  income 

highe st  percentage  of  families  living  under  poverty  levels 
highest  percentage  of  persons  living  under  poverty  levels 
next  to  last  in  per  capita  income 

second  highest  per  cent  of  families  under  poverty  levels 
headed  by  a female* 

In  sum,  the  statistics  relating  to  poverty  and  income  do  not  paint 
a very  bright  picture  of  Reidsville8 s economy*  Although  income  levels 
are  growing,  they  are  not  growing  as  fast  as  levels  in  other  cities*  Further, 
the  gains  are  constantly  eroded  by  the  high  rates  of  inflation*  Also,  one 
of  every  five  persons  residing  in  Reidsville  lives  below  designated  poverty 
levels*  This  is  an  unacceptably  high  level  of  incidence.  The  citizens  of 
Reidsville  should  begin  to  take  positive  action  to  eliminate  as  much  as 
possible  the  remaining  vestages  of  poverty,  while  maintaining  or  improving 
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Table  13 


Comparative  Income  and  Poverty  Statistics.,  1970 


Reidsville 

Thomas vil le 

Lexington 

Shelby 

Sal i sbury 

Average  family  income 

$8,992(5) 

$9,519(3) 

$10,086(2) 

$9,280(4) 

$10,337(1) 

Per  capita  income 

2,681(4) 

2,700(3) 

2,970(2) 

2,657(5) 

3,012(1) 

Per  cent  of  families 
with  income  less  than 


poverty  level 

14,6(1) 

12,0(4) 

11.7(5) 

13.7(2) 

12.8(3) 

Per  cent  of  all 
persons 

19,2(1) 

14,8(5) 

15.6(4) 

18.6(2) 

18.1(3) 

Average  income  deficit 

$1,217(4) 

$1,068(5) 

$1,347(3) 

$1,388(2) 

$1,630(1) 

Per  cent  of  poverty 
family  heads  in  labor 
force 

75,6(3) 

97,1(1) 

82.3(2) 

73.2(5) 

75,3(4) 

Per  cent  65  or  older 

20,4(2) 

18,7(4) 

18.6(5) 

19.5(3) 

20,5(1) 

Families  under  poverty 
tbreshhold  with  female 
head 

42,5(2) 

35,8(5) 

39.9(4) 

47.6(1) 

40.8(3) 

Rank:  (1)  highest;  (5) 

lowest 

Source:  Census  of  Population;  Division  of  Community  Services 


the  income  level  of  all  persons.  Such  action  might  include  effectuation  of 
policies  designed  to  diversify  the  industrial/economic  base  supporting  the 
city;  supporting  job  training  or  retaining  programs  for  females;  supporting 
efforts  to  enroll  elderly  persons  into  income  supplementing  programs;  or 
supporting  day-care  facilities  for  working  mothers.  Such  policies  would 
reflect  not  only  the  altruistic  nature  of  the  majority  of  Reidsvi 1 lians , but 
are  also  in  the  enlightened  self-interest  of  all  income  levels.  If  the  dis- 
posable income  of  the  lowest  income  levels  were  increased , the  positive 
effect  would  be  felt  throughout  the  local  economy.  The  increased  level  of 
purchases  of  goods  and  services  would  stimulate  commercial  business  and 
provide  more  jobs  throughout  the  city.  The  initial  investment  of  city  funds 
in  effecting  such  programs  would  quickly  be  recouped  through  increased  tax 
revenues « 


The  relatively  low  income  levels  are  a symptom,  not  a cause,  of 
serious  ills  confronting  Reidsville.  As  the  employment  statistics  (next 
section)  will  show,  the  patterns  of  employment  are  stagnating,  Reids- 
ville is  apparently  locked  into  blue  collar  employment  patterns.  Until 
these  patterns  are  broken  and  increases  in  professional,  white  collar  or 
commerce  oriented  jobs  are  noted,  the  income  levels  will  remain  relatively 
low  and  poverty  levels  relatively  high. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


Reidsville  is  an  industrial  city.  Certainly  this  statement  will 
come  as  a surprise  to  no  one.  Since  the  first  tobacco  processing  plant 
was  constructed  in  the  mid- 19th  Century,  industrial  manufacturing  jobs 
have  formed  the  economic  backbone  of  the  city.  In  1970,  42.0%  of  all 
employed  persons  were  engaged  in  some  type  of  manufacturing  jobs, 
including  65.6%  of  all  employed  males.  A majority  of  the  remainder  are 
dependent  --  in  one  form  or  another  --  on  the  dollars  brought  into  the 
economy  by  these  manufacturing  jobs. 

Although  a large  number  of  skills  and  trades  are  represented  in 
the  Reidsville  job  picture,  a disproportionately  large  number  of  workers 
are  employed  in  sensitive  non-durable  and  textile  manufacturing.  These 
categories  are  sensitive  to  and  often  dependent  on  national  economic 
fluctuations.  For  instance,  a relatively  minor  national  recession  or 
period  of  tight  money  could  substantially  reduce  the  demand  for  textiles 
and  textile  products.  People  can  eliminate  a new  suit  of  clothes  from 
their  budget  without  creating  an  undue  hardship  on  themselves  or  their 
families . 


Table  15  reflects  this  dependence  on  manufacturing  jobs  and  notes 
the  changes  during  the  past  decade.  Since  the  statistics  are  not  mean- 
ingful unless  compared  to  some  other  standard,  a comparison  with  the 
state  as  a whole  and  with  urban  North  Carolina  is  also  presented.  The 
comparison  with  the  other  urbanized  areas  of  the  state  would  be  most 
useful o 


The  data  should  be  viewed  within  the  context  of  city  growth.  That 
is,  as  a city  grows  and  matures,  the  employment  patterns  also  change. 
Usually,  this  means  a transition  from  employment  in  basic  industries  to 
employment  in  the  professional  service  and  commerce  sectors  of  the  economy. 
This  trend  is  apparent  in  the  urban  North  Carolina  category  where  employ- 
ment in  commerce  increased  from  25.6%  in  1960  to  27.4%  in  1970,  and  pro- 
fessional service  employment  rose  from  16.5%  to  22.9%.  Similar  trends  in 
Reidsvi 1 le 1 s employment  are  not  present.  Employment  in  commerce  sectors 
actually  declined  percentagewise  while  the  rise  in  professional  service 
employment  was  below  the  gain  recorded  by  other  North  Carolina  cities.  In 
other  words,  key  economic  and  employment  indicators  show  Reidsville  has 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  maturing  and  expanding  North  Carolina  economy. 
The  South  in  general  and  North  Carolina  in  particular  have  broken  away  from 
dependence  upon  an  agricultural/primary  industry  economic  base  and  entered 
into  a phase  of  economic  sophistication.  This  emerging  economic  level 
demonstrates  a new  distribution  of  employment.  A similar  pattern  is  not 
apparent  in  Reidsville  and,  when  combined  with  other  demographic  and 
economic  indicators  showing  decline  or  stagnation,  it  must  be  concluded 
that  strong  measures  must  be  taken  quickly  to  improve  these  bleak 
statistics.  Such  action  might  include  the  recommendations  outlined  in 
the  sections  dealing  with  Income. 
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NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYED  AND 
EXPERIENCED  UNEMPLOYED 
PERSONS  BY  INDUSTRY 


NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYED  PERSONS 
BY  OCCUPATION  AND  EARNINGS 


Reidsville 


Reidsville 


INDUSTRY 


OCCUPATION 


Tttol  emyleyed,  14  years  M cad  ever ] 693 

Agriculture,  forestry,  ond  fisheries 86 

Mining 8 

Construction 518 

Manufacturing 2 321 

Furniture  ond  lumber  ond  wood  products 15 

Metal  industries 42 

Machinery,  except  electrical 13 

Electrical  machinery,  equipment,  ond  supplies 87 

Transportation  equipment !8 

Other  durable  goods 87 

Food  ond  kindred  products 65 

Textiles  ond  fabricated  textiles  products 1 006 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries 3] 

Chemicals  ond  ollied  products 5 

Other  nondurable  goods  (incl.  not  specified  mfg.  indue.) 952 

Railroads  and  roilwoy  express  service i...  12 

Trucking  service  ond  warehousing 1)7 

Other  transportation 26 

Communications 17 

Utilities  ond  sanitary  services 97 

Wholesole  trade. 104 

Food,  bokerv,  ond  doiry  stores 102 

Eating  ond  drinking  places  66 

General  merchandise  retoiling 118 

Motor  vehicle  retailing  ond  service  stations 87 

Other  retail  trode 374 

Banking  and  credit  ogencies... 67 

Insurance,  real  estate,  ond  other  finance 108 

Business  ond  repair  services 114 

Other  personal  services 215 

Entertainment  ond  recreation  services 86 

Hospitals  — . 134 

Heolth  services,  except  hospitals 84 

Elementary,  secondary  schools,  ond  colleges -government  ..  235 

Elementary,  secondary  schools,  ond  colleges -private 66 

Other  education  ond  kindred  services 18 

Welfare,  religious,  ond  nonprofit  membership  organizations  . 67 

legof,  engineering,  ond  miscellaneous  professional  services..  95 

Public  administration l99 


Tetel  empleyed,  14  eed  15  yean  eM 47 

Agriculture — II 

Nonagriculture  industries 56 

Mete  employed,  14  yean  eM  eed  ever 3 317 

Agriculture,  forestry,  ond  fisheries 65 

Construction  and  mining 491 

Manufacturing 1 298 

Furniture  and  lumber  and  wood  products 15 

Metol  industries 42 

Machinery,  including  electrical 48 

Tfonsportotion  equipment 18 

Other  durable  goods 60 

Food  ond  kindred  products 51 

Textiles  ond  fabricated  textile  products 438 

Printing,  publishing,  ond  allied  industries 20 

Other  nondurable  goods  (incl.  not  specified  mfg.  indus.)  — . 606 

Transportation 141 

Communications,  utilities,  ond  sanitory  services  — .....  — j 91 

Wholesole  trode 104 

Food,  bakery,  ond  doiry  products 76 

Eating  and  drinking  places 29 

Other  retail  trade 323 

Finonce,  insurance,  ond  real  estate 110 

Business  and  repoir  services 92 

Personol  services 81 

Entertainment  and  recreation  services 76 

Health  services,  including  hospitals 31 

Elementary,  secondary  schools,  and  colleges- government  ..  66 

Elementary,  secondary  schools,  and  colleges  - private 22 

Other  education  and  kindred  services » 5 

Other  professional  ond  reloted  services — 74 

Public  administration 142 


Male  empleyed,  14  aetf  15  yeers  eM $3 

Agriculture... !' 

Nonogriculture  industries — 42 


Tetel  empleyed,  14  yeers  eM  sad  ever 

Professionol,  technical,  ond  kindred  workers 

Engineers 

Physicions,  dentists,  and  related  practitioners  ... 

Heolth  workers,  except  practitioners 

Teachers,  elementary  ond  secondary  schools 

Technicians,  except  health 

Other  professionol  workers  

Monogers  ond  administrators,  except  form 

Salaried.  Manufacturing 

Retail  trode 

Other  industries 

Self-employed:  Retoil  trode  — 

Other  industries 

Sales  workers 

Retoil  trade  - 

Other  thon  retoil  tro.de 

Clerical  ond  kindred  Workers 

Croftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers ... 

Automobile  mechanics,  including  body  repairmen. 
Mechonics  ond  repairmen,  except  automobile  ... 

AJetal  croftsmen,  except  mechonics 

Construction  craftsmen  

Other  craftsmen 

Operatives,  except  transport 

Durable  goods  manufacturing 

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing  industries 

Transport  equipment  operatives 

loborers,  except  farm 

Construction  laborers 

freight,  stock,  and  material  handlers 

Other  loborers,  except  form 

Formers  ond  form  monogers 

Farm  laborers  ond  form  foremen 

Service  workers,  except  private  household1 

Cleaning  service  workers 

Food  service  workers 

Heolth  service  workers 

Personol  service  workers 

Protective  service  workers 

Private  household  workers 


S 493 

522 

56 

15 

65 

164 

26 

196 

494 

26 

136 

207 

60 

65 

318 
196 
122 
615 
839 
33 
168 
32 
300 
306 
1 584 
103 
1 305 
176 

270 

328 

56 

150 

122 

25 

31 

504 

113 

103 

69 

86 

66 
163 


Feeiele  empleyed,  14  years  eM  e*4  ever 

Professionol,  technicol,  and  kindred  workers 

Nurses 

Health  workers,  except  nurses 

Teocbecs.  elementary  ond  secondary  schools 

Technicions,  except  health 

Other  professionol  workers 

Managers  ond  administrators,  except  farm  ... 

Soles  workers 

Retail  trade 

Other  thon  retoil  trode 

Clerical  ond  kindred  workers 

Bookkeepers 

Secretaries,  stenographers,  and  typists 

Other  clerical  workers 

Croftsmen,  foremen,  ond  kindred  workers 

Operatives,  except  transport 

Durable  goods  manufacturing 

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing 

Nonmanufocturing  industries 

Transport  equipment  operatives 

Loborers,  except  form  

Formers  ond  farm  managers 

Form  loborers  ond  form  foremen 

Service  workers,  except  private  household1 

Cleaning  service  workers 

Food  service  workers 

Health  service  workers 

Personol  service  workers 

Protective  service  workers 

Privote  household  workers 


1 374 

275 

50 

15 

135 

75 
91 
140 
116 

24 

436 

76 
166 
194 

41 

901 

45 

789 

67 

19 

29 

9 

277 

36 

82 

64 

47 

isi 


Mele  empleyed,  14  sad  13  yeers  eM 

White-eollor  workers 

Blue-collar  workers 

Form  workers 

Service  workers,  including  privote  household 


UST  OCCUPATION  OF  EXPERIENCED  UNEMPLOYED 

Male,  16  yeers  eM  end  ever1 

Professionol,  technical,  ond  managerial  workers 

Soles  workers — 

Clerical  ond  kindred  workers 

Croftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers 

Operotivesp  including  transport 

laborers,  ^cept  fprm 

Form' workers — 

Servic*  workers,,  including  private  household 

Female,  16  yeers  eM  end  ever' 

Professionol,  technical,  and  managerial  workers 

Soles  workers 

Clerical  ond  kindred  workers 

Operatives,  including  transport 

Other  blue-collar  workers 

Farm  workers - 

Service  workers,  except  private  household 

Private  household  workers... 


130 

1T 

9 
15 
33 
38 

4 

10 

173 

6 

3 

22 

76 

19 

3 

25 

9 


Female  empleyed,  14  e«4  15  years  eM 

White-collor  workers 

Blue-collor  workers — 

Form  wirkers 

Service  workers,  except  private  household  — 
Privote  household  workers... 


MEDIAN  EARNINGS- IN  1969  OF  PERSONS 
IN  EXPERIENCED  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE 
FOR  SELECTED  OCCUPATION  GROUPS 


Male,  16  years  eM  eed  ever  with  eendafs1  . 

Professional,  monogeriol,  and  kindred  workers 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  ond  kindred  workers 

Operatives,  including  transport 

laborers,  except  farm 

Formers  and  farm  monogers 

Form  loborers,  except  unpaid,  ond  form  foremen  .. 

Female,  14  years  eM  mi  ever  with  1 embus1. 

Clericol  ond  kindred  workers  

Operatives,  including  transport 


(5  686 

9 670 
6 674 
4 899 
2 925 


$3  464 

3 863 
3 740 


Table  15 


Table  15  Labor 

Specialization 

as  Per 

Cent  of 

Total  Employment 

Employment 

Sector 

State  of 
N a C. 

Urban 
N . C. 

Reids 

vi  1 le 

Per  Cent 

Difference 
w / State 

Per  Cent 

Difference 

w/Urban 

N . C. 

1960 

Agriculture,  forestry, 

fisheries 

13 , 0 

1.0 

0.9 

-12a 

- oa 

Manufacturing 

31,7 

31.2 

42.0 

+10.3 

+10.8 

Mining 

0.2 

0.1 

oa 

- oa 

- _ 

Construction 

6 , 1 

5.5 

7.7 

+ 1,6 

+ 2.2 

Transportation 

4,7 

5.9 

4,7  ' 

- 1.2 

Commerce 

20,4 

25,6 

20.5‘ 

+ oa 

- 5a 

Personal  service 

8.1 

10,5 

10.3 

+ 2.2 

- 0.2 

Professional  service 

12.7 

16.5 

11.6 

- 1.1 

- 4,9 

Not  tabulated 

3.1 

3,7 

2.2 

- 0.9 

- 1.5 

1970 

Agriculture,  forestry, 

fisheries 

5.2 

0*1 

1.5 

- 3.7 

+ 1,4 

Manuf ac  turing 

35.5 

30.8 

00 

o 

+ 5,3 

+10.0 

Mining 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

+ oa 

Construction 

6.7 

5.5 

9a 

+ 2.4 

+ 3,6 

Transportation 

5.5 

6.0 

4,7 

00 

0 

o 

2 

- 1.3 

Commerce 

23.1 

27.4 

20.0 

- 3,1 

- 7 a 

Personal  service 

6.0 

7.2 

7.9 

+ 1.9 

+ 0.7 

Professional  service 

17.8 

22.9 

15.8 

- 2.0 

- 7a 

Source:  Division  of  Community  Services 

Manufacturing  employment  is  obviously  of  critical  importance  to 
Reidsville.  As  such,  it  deserves  a further  analysis . Table  16  charts 
the  total  manufacturing  employment  by  sub- categories , It  must  be  emphasized 
that  the  data  are  derived  from  a compilation  of  employees  at  their  residence* 
That  is,  the  data  do  not  show  the  place  of  work;  rather,  it  shows  what  job 
each  resident  of  Reidsville  had  on  April  1,  1970.  The  job  may  be  outside 
the  city. 


Table  16  indicates  an  incredible  84,4%  of  all  manufacturing  jobs  are 
centered  in  two  sectors:  textiles  and  fabricated  textiles;  and  "other  non- 
durables" (mostly  tobacco  product  manufacture).  Although  this  is  a reduc- 
tion from  previous  years,  (88,0%  in  1960  and  90,2%  in  1950),  it  does 
represent  a very  heavy  concentration  of  jobs  in  a narrow  sector  of  the. 
overall  economy.  Diversification  of  the  employment  base  should  be  a top 
priority  item  of  local  government  and  civic  leaders.  The  possibility  of 
a severe  local  economic  recession  is  too  real  to  allow  for  an  unplanned 
employment  pyramid. 
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Manufacturing  Employment  by  Subgroups 
Table  16  as  a Per  Cent  of  Total  Manufacturing 

Employments  1970 


Manufacturing • Sector 

u. .r 

North 

Carolina 

Urban 

N.  C. 

Reidsvi lie 

Durables; 

Furniture 

12.5 

9 . 6 

0.6 

Metals 

Machinery,  excluding 

3.2 

3.5 

1.8 

electrical 

3.6 

4.9 

0.6 

Electrical  machinery 

5.3 

5.6 

3.7 

Transportation 

1.5 

1.3 

0.8 

Other 

5.2 

5.0 

3.7 

Non=  Durables ; 

Food  & kindred  products 
Textiles  & fabricated 

4.4 

4.6 

2.9 

products 

47.3 

45.1 

43.3 

Printing  & publishing 

2.2 

2.5 

1.4 

Chemicals 

3.2 

3.7 

0.2 

Other 

11.6 

13.2 

41.0 

Source;  Division  of  Community  Services 


Except  for  the  disproportionately  large  number  of  workers  in 
"other  non-durable"  manufactures  Reidsville  has  a lower  percentage  of 
workers  in  all  other  categories.,  The  possibilities  for  diversification 
are  present;  only  a concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  all  citizens  is 
required  to  achieve  the  goal  of  a sound  local  economy. 

Table  17  lists  generalized  employment  patterns  of  the  past  20 
years  and  projects  these  patterns  to  1980.  As  with  any  projections 
however,  a number  of  unforeseen  events  could  radically  alter  the  prog- 
nostications. For  examples  one  large  employer  moving  into  the  city 
would  alter  the  total  employment,  upward  or  an  employer  leaving  would 
reduce  total  figures.  However,  within  these  constraints,  projections 
can  be  made  which  may  be  useful  in  ascertaining  the  future  economic 
health  of  the  city  and  future  employment  patterns. 

For  examples  Table  17  indicates; 

Employment  of  females  will  climb  much  faster  than  male 
employment.  The  total  employment  rise  should  be  4.5%,  but 
the  rise  in  female  employment  is  7.8%,  while  the  gain  in 
male  employment  is  2.1%. 

--  The  total  employment  rise  of  4.5%  compares  with  a popu- 
lation rise  of  at  least  10.8%.  If  the  employment  projections 
prove  corrects  the  population  projections  will  have  to  be 
scaled  downward. 
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Fundamental  changes  in  the  ratio  of  textile  employees  to 
tobacco  workers  are  taking  place . In  1950,  the  number  of 
textile  workers  was  23%  of  the  workers  in  “’other  non- durable 
manufacturing.”  In  1970,  textile  workers  increased  to  106% 
the  “’other  non- durable”  workers  and  by  1980  they  should  be 
219%  or  twice  the  number  of  tobacco  workers. 

In  spite  of  this  reorientation,  textile  and  tobacco 
workers  will  continue  to  number  an  inordinately  large  per- 
centage of  all  manufacturing  workers,  and  all  employees  in 
general 


Table  17 Employment,  1950  to  1980 


1950 

1960 

1970 

1980* 

Male 

3,174 

3,600 

3,317 

3,388 

Female 

2,004 

2,530 

2,376 

2,562 

Total 

5,178 

6,130 

5,692 

5,950 

Total  manufacturing 


employees 

2,248 

2,573 

2,321 

2,357 

Workers  in  textiles 

376 

749 

1 , 006 

1,321 

Workers  in  other  non- 
durables 

1,653 

1,516 

952 

602 

Per  cent  of  all  workers 
employed  in  manufacturing 

43  o 4 

42  o 0 

00 

O 

39 .6 

Per  cent  of  all 
manufacturing  workers 
employed  in  textiles 
and  other  non-durables 

90.2 

88.0 

84.4 

81 06 

*Pro  j acted 

Source o Division  of  Community  Services 
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RETAIL  SALES 


Sale  of  retail  goods  in  Reidsville  are  in  a state  of  relative 
decline,,  This  is  true  although  the  actual  dollar  volume  of  sales 
continually  climbed  exceeding  $56  million  for  the  first  time  in  1972„ 
The  gain  recorded  for  Reidsville  probably  resulted  from  higher  prices 
caused  by  inflation  rather  than  from  an  increased  volume  of  sales «, 
Furthers  the  net  gain  in  retail  sales  was  modest  relative  to  other 
cities  in  the  state „ Table  18  shows  the  actual  gain  in  retail  sales 
for  the  calendar  years  since  1970 „ 


Table  18  Retail  Sales , 1970,  1971 9 1972 


Year 

Total 

Retail  Sales 

*■  ^ u w 5 * ' « * 5 

Per  Cent 
Change 

Constant  1967 
Dollar  Per  Cent 
Change 

1970 

$49,273,530 

1971 

55,167,837 

+11.8 

^■6,8 

1972 

56,187,163 

+ 1.8 

- 20  2 

Source”  N„  C0  Department  of  Tax  Research  and 
Division  of  Community  Services 


Although  the  gains  in  the  monetary  totals  are  impressive , in 
1972  they  do  not  equal  the  gains  which  would  have  occurred  if  only  a 
volume  of  sales  equal  to  1971  had  been  sold  at  1972  prices.  The  actual 
sales  volume  of  goods  declined  2.2 %„ 

Evidence  of  declining  sales  is  apparent  in  several  mediums „ The 
increasing  number  of  vacant  stores  downtown  and  the  absence  of  heavy 
mid-day  pedestrian  traffic  indicate  shoppers'  disinclination  toward 
shopping  in  the  central  business  districts  In  part s this  disinterest 
in  the  downtown  shopping  area  can  be  attributed  to  the  recent  construc- 
tion of  a shopping  complex  along  Freeway  Drive  and  the  attractiveness 
of  other  in-town  shopping  centers,,  To  maintain  a functional,  thriving 
central  business  the  City  of  Reidsville  will  begin  revitalization 
activities  with  a Commercial  Areas  Improvement  Plan  to  be  prepared 
during  the  latter  part  of  1973 „ Since  a viable  downtown  is  the  key 
means  of  insuring  Reidsvi 1 le ' s future  as  a major  retail  center,  this 
plan  should  be  followed  by  a program  of  implementation  which  will 
restore  the  vitality  of  the  CBDe 
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CHAPTER  3 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


A statistical  profile  as  presented  herein  can  be  either  a boring 
compendium  of  fragmented  data,  or  it  can  provide  the  firm  realistic  basis 
upon  which  a candid  appraisal  of  population  and  economic  factors  can  be 
made*  Throughout  this  report,  the  mere  presentation  of  data  was  avoided 
in  favor  of  simultaneous  presentation  and  analysis,  and  uncovering 
implications  for  city  government  action*  However,  the  inherent  qualities 
of  statistical  data  may  preclude  the  facile  reading  of  portions  of  the 
report*  With  this  in  mind,  Chapter  3 summarizes  the  major  findings  of 
these  reports  and  presents  alternative  approaches  toward  ameliorating 
these  problems  requiring  effective  corrective  action* 

1*  A mathematical  projection  of  previous  population  growth  patterns 

indicates  a rising  population  for  the  city*  By  1980,  the  popu- 
lation should  range  between  15,104  and  16,594  persons*  However, 
this  mathematical  prognostication  must  be  tempered  by  other 
demographic  and  economic  factors  which  indicate  stable  or 
declining  conditions  of  growth*  When  these  external  factors 
are  weighed,  it  can  only  be  deduced  that  Reidsville's  population 
will  grow  very  slowly,  if  at  all* 

20  Population  change  within  the  city  is  neither  racially  nor  chrono- 

logically uniform*  During  the  decade,  of  the  1960's,  the  white 
population  decreased  5*6%  (from  9,526  to  8,996)  while  the  black 
population  decreased  2*3%  (from  4,741  to  4,633)*  This  differ- 
ential rate  of  decline  will  witness  a slowly  increasing  percentage 
of  blacks  among  the  total  population „ Further,  the  significantly 
younger  black  population  with  a higher  percentage  of  women  in 
childbearing  years  will  probably  see  this  trend  of  an  increasing 
number  of  black  residents  continue*  The  1970  Census  of  Population 
revealed  a decline  in  the  number  of  pre-school  aged  population* 

The  pre-schoolers  declined  31*7%  of  their  number,  while  the  elderly 
segment  of  the  population  (aged  65+)  grew  4092%s  Anticipated 
educational  and  recreational  needs  should  consider  the  variable 
growth  rates* 

3 s Employment  continues  to  be  concentrated  in  manufacturing  jobs, 

especially  textiles  and  tobacco  products  manufacturing*  In  1960, 
42o0%  of  all  jobs  were  in  manufacturing*  By  1970,  the  percentage 
was  40*8*  However,  of  these  manufacturing  jobs,  in  1970,  84,4% 
were  in  either  textiles  or  tobacco  products  manufacturing*  By 
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1980,  the  total  number  of  jobs  should  rise  by  only  4®  5 %, 

Totalling  5,950®  This  small  anticipated  1980  total  is  less 
than  the  total  recorded  by  the  1960  Census  of  Population  and 
could  be  a major  factor  in  downgrading  population  projections® 

4-°  By  1979,  the  median  family  income  in  Reidsville  should  reach 

$11,028,  The  black  med  ian  family  income  should  be  90%  of 
this  total  or  $9,925®  The  real  purchasing  power  of  this 
income  will  also  rise,  but  not  at  the  accelerated  rate  of 
the  actual  dollar  rise.  Although  this  rise  in  income  is 
significant  for  the  families  receiving  it,  the  gains  are 
small  relative  to  other  Piedmont,  North  Carolina,  cities®  In 
other  words,  workers  in  other  cities  are  enjoying  higher 
levels  of  income  and  higher  rates  of  growth®  In  the  future, 
the  gap  between  income  levels  in  Reidsville  and  income  levels 
in  other  Piedmont,  North  Carolina,  cities  will  widen® 

These  income  data  may,  however,  be  jeopardized  by  the  heavy 
concentration  of  workers  in  several  industries  sensitive  to 
national  economic  downturns®  The  city,  working  with  interested 
civic  groups,  should  begin  to  diversify  the  industrial  base 
without  aggravating  the  existing  labor  wage  structure®  In 
other  words,  positive  steps  toward  employing  jobless  men  and/or 
woefully  underemployed  women  should  be.  taken®  This  may  require 
day-care,  job  retraining,  or  other  budget  outlays,  but  the 
long-term  benefits  override  the  short-term  costs®  Ideally,  this 
diversification  program  will  attract  industries  paying  above 
average  wages® 

5.  The  recent  rise  in  total  retail  sales  should  not  be  misconstrued 
to  indicate  a strengthening  of  this  sector  of  the  local  economy® 

The  gains  recorded  over  the  past  three  years  (rising  from 
$49,273,530  in  1970  to  $56,187,163  in  1972)  can  be  traced 
directly  to  the  spiraling  cost  of  goods®  The  real  increase  in 
sales  volume  was  much  smaller  and  can  be  attributed  to  the 
construction  of  non-downtown  retail  outlets®  To  remain  competitive 
in  an  increasingly  dynamic  market,  an  active  policy  of  downtown 
revitalization  should  be  initiated  by  city  government,  Chamber 

of  Commerce,  and  Merchants®  Association® 

6.  The  projected  population  increases  particularly  in  the  suburban 
townships  surrounding  Reidsville,  and  the  preference  of  living  in 
land-consuming  residential  subdivisions  will  place  a severe  strain 
on  limited  land  resources®  Further,  the  completion  of  Highway  29 
around  the  city  will  create  an  additional  demand  for  residential 
and  commercial  land®  In  order  to  combat  the  tendency  toward  urban 
sprawl  and  to  provide  recreational  open  space,  and  a high  quality 
living  environment,  the  city  should  begin  a program  of  acquiring, 
in  fee  simple,  a park  system  surrounding  Reidsville® 
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